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should also be able to write a brief essay or a short letter about 
subjects properly discussed. 

Fifth grade. — Short conversations on interesting objects: the human 
body; dress and food ; the school and its surroundings ; the home and the 
family; games and work ; the nature study and other subjects of fifth grade. 
Fairy Tales of Grimm and suitable poems. The German text of three songs 
will be memorized by the class to be used by the teacher of music. Written 
reproductions of object-lessons and stories. 

Sixth grade. — Greek, Roman, and German mythology in brief stories, 
with poems relating to these. Written reproduction of the oral work in the 
language of the pupils. German songs as in Grade V. Review of the 
nature study of this class in German. 

Seventh grade. — Selections from mediaeval history, with appropriate 
poems. Selections from the nature work of the class for discussion and 
reproduction. German songs. 

ART. 

John Duncan and Antoinette B. Hollister. 

The child begins with crude conventions. A convention is 
a partially expressed truth, certain facts given and others left 
unexpressed. We reject the convention when we set prime 
importance upon those truths which are left unexpressed. 

A drawing made from the object usually shows many facts 
which have been superficially observed and which cannot be 
retained in the mind ; the drawing from imagination shows only 
those truths which have been strongly grasped and knit into the 
student's thought structure. 

If a convention is not brought into contact with reality, it 
will not grow, and it then becomes "conventional" in the evil 
sense of the word. 

There is a good convention as well as a bad one ; the one is 
living and growing, and the other is an outworn shell from which 
the life has passed away. A bad convention is the expression of 
an arrested image. The difference is in the student's soul, and 
is not to be read in any one drawing, but only in a number of 
consecutive drawings. 

We must work from nature, that is, observe closely ; but must 
see that it is intelligently done. The condemnation of super- 
ficial observation is : "Ye have seen and have not perceived." 
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The test in drawing and in modeling is : What have we 
learned of the form; what of it have we made our own; how 
much of the external world have we made internal ? That which 
is made internal has been liberated and can be utilized for a 
hundred purposes. When it is again externalized it is art. 
Drawing from direct observation very rarely reaches the point 
where it can be called " art." 

To reach this point it must go through the complete process : 
(i) the observation of facts; (2) the fusion of these with the 
mind and soul; (3) expression. The art is great in proportion 
as it comes from the deepest strata of the soul, passing through 
those above in its way out. 

History. — 1. History of art : painting and sculpture. We will start with 
the collection at the Art Institute, sorting out the pictures and statues into 
classes, and attempt to find their geographic and historic relations to each 
other, ascertaining where, when, and by whom these paintings and statues 
were made. We will analyze them, studying their processes and seeking 
their meaning. From this point we will work out by the aid of photographs 
and stereopticon slides the history of the different schools of art — neo- 
idealism. impressionism, naturalism, romanticism, neo-classicism, Italian 
renaissance. 

2. Historic ornament: We will study the work of modern designers — 
Morris, Macintosh; and the Glasgow school — Voysey, Crane, Silver, Tiffany. 
We will analyze modern ornament and trace it to its sources. We will study 
great historic motifs — the fleur de lis, the cross, the lily of the Virgin, the 
vine, acanthus, scroll, anthemion lotus, and tree of life. In making this study 
we will develop the principles of ornamental composition. 

3. Contemporary history: (See outline in July number, Vol. II.) 
Science, — The work in science will be a study of the animal and vege- 
table life of the region of Chicago. Seasonal changes : autumn coloring ; 
preparation for winter among animals ; distribution of seeds ; life of typical 
areas. Atmospheric changes : storm, sunshine, cloud-forms, mist, rain, wind, 
light, and shadow-reflections. 

We shall draw from imagination and model the common animals : horse, 
donkey, dog, cat, sheep, cow, pig, rabbit, poultry, blue jay, crow, sparrow, 
robin, gull. 

Geography. — (1) A considerable part of the work that comes under this 
heading will be developed from the excursions planned by Miss Baber in the 
outline of her work in the geography of Chicago. (2) Racial types of Chi- 
cago : North American Indians, negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Greeks, Italians, 
and Scandinavians. Imaginative pictures will be made of these peoples in 
the characteristic scenes of their native homes. 
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School decoration. — The supply of appropriate pictures and models for 
schools is at present very restricted, coming chiefly from ancient art, which 
reflects little of our modern thought and sentiment. An urgent need is felt 
for illustrations and decorations which come nearer to our present-day 
requirements. Our knowledge has grown infinitely since the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, and this new world of thought is pressing for expression. 
Publishers are backward and too often ignorant of the needs of the schools. 
It is from the schools themselves that the solution ought to come. 

We will make a tentative effort in this direction, and should anything 
worthy result, we will place the drawings and models at the disposal of the 
schools by means of some form of reproduction. 

Literature : fairy tales, myths, Christian legends. 

History: the trades, the home, portraits, historic places. 

Science: life of typical areas — dunes, prairies, swamps; flora of region 
around Chicago ; common animals in their native haunts ; story of the year in 
color. 

Geography: typical scenes and peoples; physiographic features — moun- 
tains, glaciers, valleys, coasts, seas, lakes, rivers. 

These might also be considered as material for picture-books, as well as 
schemes for unified decorations. 

Students will be divided into committees to manage this work, which will 
be superintended by heads of departments. 

APPLIED ART. 

John Duncan, Antoinette B. Hollister, Clara I. Mitchell, 
Elizabeth E. Langley, Annette Butler, Irene Warren. 

The applied arts do not merely subserve material ends ; 
they have a double function, appealing at once to body and to 
soul. Their especial advantage over the fine arts is that they 
interpenetrate life more thoroughly. They are of everyday and 
are everywhere. 

Art is applied in order that it may be circulated abroad. 
The art is none the less spiritual because it is applied to things 
of use. It uses these things to surprise the soul with glimpses 
of her own possibilities, speaking with a voice of admonition and 
of cheer. Ornament may be base or noble. Every shade of 
moral character may be expressed in conventional form and color. 

Students have shown the purest joy in the shaping and deco- 
rating of articles for which the use lay vaguely in the back- 
ground of their thoughts. They forgot its proximate function 



